MARSHAL   NEY
Napoleon, to whom a tortured and doubtful 'Braves t_ of
the Brave3 was an unlooked-for quantity. 'Tell him I
shall embrace him to-morrow morning/
It was the 18th when Emperor and Marshal met again,
for the first'time since the latter had given tongue to the
vital need of abdication on the terrace at Fontainebleau.
From the start he was loud and declamatory: CI love you,
sire, but as a son of the Fatherland ... I was forced to
kneel before that fat hog to receive the Cross of St. Louis.
Had you not come, we 'would have chased him away
ourselves/ And Napoleon, instantly struck by the
difference, turned to another: cHow pale and vacillating
Ney is/
He was still speaking, blaming the journals for having
maligned his attitude, which had always been that of a
good soldier and a true Frenchman. Then he produced
the document he had drawn up during the night, turgid
and surprisingly ominous in tone as revealed by the first
sentence: clf you continue to govern tyrannically I shall
be your prisoner rather than your partisan/ The
Emperor, it went on, must now study the welfare of
France, and repair the evils that his ambition had brought
upon the people.
Here, instead of the usual welcome, "was a downright
warning, surely one of the strangest ways of according
a renewal of service. And this from the fiery Lorrainer,
whose natural bearing would have been to exchange a
sword-stroke rather than verbiage, and -who recognized
an essential division between the military and political
outlooks.
Napoleon crumpled the paper with a word to those
standing near: cThis fine fellow, Ney, is going mad/ And
then, as though the topic had never been, he questioned
the Marshal on the state of his men and the country
through which he had passed. Ney, in his nervy condi-
tion, and painfully aware of the glaring unreality, could
barely answer. It was a cold, unfriendly situation, and
both would have done well to have parted company
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